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Frbiti the editor's desk 



From ffi9 headlines on this page, il /i obvious lhal 
events of great importance to ALL students have occurred 
quite recently. 

For when thousands of students ara prepared to 
drop their books to express their ytews on a problem 
facing not only themselves but all society — then these 
students have assumed their poiifioni at responsible ciH- 
xens in our nation. 

And the question of fighting an unjustified raise in 
feet ts such a question. of personal and social impor- 
fane». 



For this reason, in this edition, we have tried to 
give the background lor all the recent events, explaining 
the philosophy behind the present system for financing 
fu'glier education and showing further the reasons, pro 
and con, for adopting Free Education. 

That this is our most important High School Supple- 
ment ÎJ undeniobfe. Free Education and the queslion 
of general accessibility to universities are issues that de- 
mand our attention today, in our roles as students, and 
will demand our notice tomorrow, in our roles as parents. 



As this is Iho last issuo of f/ic Higli School Supple* 
' ment for this year, I would /ifce to thank those persons 
— Principals, Guidance Counsellors, and Students' Coun< 
cils Presidents — who made possible the distribution of 

the paper. 

Good luck to you all in the forthcoming examina» 
tions. 
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Students oppose recent fee raise 




The end of a student's year is marked by final examinations held In the 
Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium (above) and the Winter Stadium. After this 
ordeal, luckily, there it a four month reprieve. 



McGill students in the thousands 

have rallied to fight the proposed $100 
raise In next year's tuition fees. 

The fee increase was announced 
on Friday, Morch 12, by McGiil's Prin- 
cipal, Dr. H. Rocke Robertson, at a 
special meeting of student leaders. 
Dr. Robertson explained that the final 
decision to raise fees was made by the 
Sonate and the Board of Governors 
after they had receiyed.^jtndications 
that the Quebec government budge- 
tary grant v/ould fall short of McGiil's 
request. 

The student leaders present at the 
meeting immediately expressed their 
disappointment in the course of action 
chosen by the University Administra- 
tion. One pointed out that the per- 
centage of fees paid by students hod 
remained constant in 1961 and '62 
when the University was earning a 
surplus; but as soon as a deficit was 
incurred, the fees were the first thing 
to go up. "This is always their first 
recourse," he noted angrily. 

He pointed out that many students 
would not be able to afford the in- 
crease and that many people he had 
spoken to earlier in the day hod react- 
ed strongly against the idea of even 
a $25 increase. "I don't think we can 
except students to accept this increa- 
se." 

His words'proved prophetic as stu- 
dent opinion during the following week 
was massed 'ogatrist the fee raise. 

On the following Friday, March 
19, an emergency meeting of the Stu- 
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dents' Society was held to discuss the 
increase and to outline possible steps 

to combat it. 

Anxious students packed the 650- 
seat Leocock Building Auditorium, 
while another 600 listened intently to 
the proceedings through loudspeakers 
in the halls outside. In an open vote, 
they overwhelmingly (642-to-6i. ^un-., 
ported -the stand of the Siudei>tsinfeer/ 
ciely President against the fee in- 
crease. They further decided to carry 
out a "Day of Action" on Monday 
March 22, to moke known their views 
to the University Adminislrolion, the 
Quebec government, and the public. 

That Monday, 4000 aroused stu- 
dents interrupted their examination 
studies, leaving their books to gather 
in front of the Arts Building and hear 
the Honourable René Lévesque, pro- 
vincial Minister of Natural Resources, 
describe the fee increase as a step 
backward in educational develop, 
ment. 

After M. lévesque's address, over 
2500 students marched to Placé Villa 
Marie to bring the cause of free edu- 
cation in general, and the fee increase 
in particular, to the attention of the 
public. 

All this was only a buildup to the 
massive sit-in held later that after- 
noon in the halls of the Arts Building. 
The purpose of the sit-in was to vi- ' 
sibly demonstrate to the members of 
the Board of Governors — who were 
then holding a meeting — the deter- 
mination of the students to fight the 
fee increase. 

At the same time. Students' Society 
President Saeed Mirza and President- 
.Elect Sharon Sholzberg presented a 
petition of protest bearing the signa- 
tures of more than 5300 students, all 
gathered in a period of less than two 
days. 

However Students' Society leaders 
did not merely limit themselves to 
mass demonstrations in fighting the 
fee increase, but they also entered into 
direct negotiations with the Adminis- 
tration. As Dr. Robertson pointed out 
when the $100 raise was first an- 
nounced, McGill was definitely In need 
of more Income. 



t 
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MiGill honours PmrnJI^mter, Drapeau 




For most McGill students — ond 
for their anxious parents — May is 
a month of waiting. Waiting until 
Ihe examinalîon results are posted; 
walling to see if they pass or fall; 
walling to hear about that summer 
job. The Spring flurry of examina- 
tions has subsided, and the campus 
lapses into a period of quiel len- 
sion. 

Those students who are going 
to be graduating at the end of the 
month bear the brunt of this bur- 
den of expectation. The stress is 
laid most heavily on the Class of 
'65. Their whole future lies In the 
balance — success or failure — and 



for them the immediate problem is 
not : "Whof do I do all summer ?" 
but t "What do I think I want to do 
for Ihe resi of my life ?" 

For those who will be returning 
to campus next year. Spring Con* 
vocation carries all the trappings 
and pageantry of a ritual celebra- 
tion, remote from them at present 
but holding out a promise for the 
future. 

For the graduates themselves, it 
is Ihe culminalion of four — or 
more — years of hard work. For the 
white-gloved mothers and dark- 
suited fathers, the graduate's mor- 
tarboard and sheepskin may re- 
preseni a lifetime of effort. 



Four years can also be a life- 
time. Four years spent working to- 
ward one goal — and its achieve- 
meni is symbolized by the cap and 
gown of Convocation. 

At Convocation ceremonies in 
the Percival Molson Memorial Sta- 
dium this year, diplomas will be 
bestowed upon 2,000 graduates. 
Provision has been made^ hold 
the ceremonies, starting at 10 am, 
in two shifts in Ihe Sir Arthur Cur- 
rle Gym, should Friday, May 28 
dawn cloudy. 

After the processional, the an- 
them, the invocation, the alma 
mater, and the Principal's address, 
the presentation of diplomas in the 




Convocating students and their families fill Molson Stadium in the May ceremony. 



various faculties will begin. Ho- 
ward I. Ross, Chancellor of the 
University, will 'cap' the graduoles 
— a symbolic gesture of placing the 
mortarboard on the head of Ihe 
graduate. 

The deans of each faculty will 
announce the names of the gradu- 
ates and any prizes or medals that 
they have won. 

After the last diploma has been 
awarded, five honorary degrees 
will be presented by the Deans of 
eoch faculty. Receiving Honorary 
Degrees are : The Rl. Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, I.L.D.; His Worship Jean Dra- 
peau, Q.C., Mayor of the City of 
Montreol, L.L.D.; M. Jean Gascon, 
Theatrical Director of outstanding 
reputation, Litt.D.; Sir Douglas Lo- 
gan, Principal of London University, 
L.I.D.; Sir John Dickey, President of 
Dartmouth College, L.L.D.; and Gor- 
don N. Patterson, Director of the 
Institute of Aerospace Studies, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, D.Sc. Prime Min- 
ister Pearson will deliver the Con- 
vocation address. 

Convocation will be followed 
by the traditional tree-planting 
ceremony on the lower campus. 
The tree, presented to the Univer- 
sity by the Class of '65, will be 
planted by the class officers and 
Dr. Robertson. 

Graduates and their parents 
will attend a garden parly given 
by Dr. and Mrs. Robertson on the 
campus in the afternoon. 

Graduates remember their Con- 
vocation not only for the Import- 
ance of the dote, but also for the 
wide variety of activities planned 
by o special Convocation Commit- 
tee. 

These activities include the Con- 
vocation Sermon, given the day 
before graduation by a prominent 
speaker, and the twilight concert, 
held in the open the same evening. 

There is also the formal Con- 
vocation Ball and Banquet, held 
each year at the Sheraton Mount- 
Royal Hotel. 



The Historical Development of Education 



.From the dawn of modern civil- 
Ixation, the process of education 
has proceeded through a slow 
evolution. While in the past now 
teaching aids and methods of 
instruction were long in develop- 
ment and even longer in univer- 
sal adoption, the recent advances 
in television, audio-visual ma- 
chines, and Instruction techniques 
have literally revolutionized the 
educational "industry". 

The changes In the methods of 
instruction however, has also 
been accompanied by a develop- 
ment in the philosophy behind 
education. It can be said that the 
concept of education has passed 
through three separate and dis- 
tinct stages, with the advanced 
European nations presently funct- 
ioning at a third stage while we, 
in North America, fighting con- 
siderable opposition, are barely 
completing the second. 



The first stage in this evolu- 
tion was found in the fundamen- 
tal unit of society. — the family. 
In this situation, those families ^ 
that could afford to do so, hired 
private tutors for their children. 
These students were taught such 
fine arts as rhetoric, music, art, 
and fencing, or any other skill 
which might contribute to their 
positions in the higher echelons 
of their society. 

It would therefore seem rea- 
sonable, although not necessarily 

just, that the financing of higher 
education should be supported 
completely by the family, univer- 
sity education being a simple ex- 
tension of the family-tulor rela- 
tionship. 

The next stage in the growth 
of education came about around 

the lime of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, when a larger portion of 



the public wished to have their 
children educated. At this point 
éducation started to be recog- 
nized more as a right of all cit- 
liens, rather than the privilege 
of a fortunate few. 

Today, however we are mov- 
ing beyond this liberalistic con- 
cept to a third stage which, ra- 
ther reinforces it with economic 
arguments. 

This third stage, already rec- 
ogniied In Europe though only 
now being accepted in North 
America, claims that (1) educa- 
tion is no longer considered a 
privilege (2) it is being less and 
less thought of .as a right, (3) but 
education must now be consider- 
ed as a basic NEED. 

It is a basic need both (or the 
Individual and for society. A re- 
cent study, toon to be published 



in the United States, has indic- 
ated that the society at large 
benefits economically at least 
four times more than an indiv- 
idual from Ihe higher education 
of that particular Individual. For 
this reason,^ education, new con- 
sidered as â social need, has be- 
come • top priority in any west- 
ern country. 

There are several conclusions 
which can bo drawn from this 
short survey. (1) Just as a philo. 
sophy of education based on a 
concept of privilege has been 
erased, so costs of a university 
education should no longer rest 
as heavilir on the family as they 
do at present. 

(2) For the present time, at 
the university level, the max- 
imum contribution toward the 
financial cost we, as students. 



can presently agree to make, 
cannot amount to over one-quart- 
er the total cost. (Last year, stu- 
dents' fees represented 30% of 
this total cost.) 

(3) At the university level, we 
must actively pursue a campaign 
to eliminate all barriers to high- 
er education for any qualified 
person. However it must be re- 
membered that free tuition Is not 
an end in itself, but is rather 
only a part of the problem of 
general accessibility to higher 
education. 

(4) Finally, we must uncondi- 
tionally strive towards the suc- 
cessful completion of the third 
stage of educational- develop- 
ment : where education Is con- 
sidered as a basic need for so- 
ciety and a basic need for the 
individual. 
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M/D^Z/? UNIVERSITY SER Via 



The World University Service (WUS) 
is an inlernational university organ- 
ization active in more than 50 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Its main 
objective Is the improvement of higher 
education and the bettering of con- 
ditions which so often surround a 
university education. 

Although Canadian students re- 
alize the value of these services to 
under-developed nations, they are 
usually quite ignorant of the effects 
of the World University Service on 
Canadian life. A revjew of the basic 
philosophy of WUS demonstrates the 
need for Canadians to support it. 

WUS believes that if there is any 
realm in which the peoples of the 
world should be able to meet on 
common ground, free from intoleran- 
ce and suspicion. It is ttiat of aca- 
demic and iiilellectual life. Here, the 
search for truth and knowledge is the 
driving force for a world community, 
of every colour and creed. 

tn Canada there is a very active 
WUS organization In operation In all 
universities and colleges. While the 
central office Is located in Toronto, 



World University Service must depend 
on local campus groups for its suc- 
cess. In effect, WUS is trying to raise 
money which will bo distributed to 
needy students throughout the world. 

In their attempts to collect money, 
the local organizations sponsor a 
number of annual projects, oil done 
with assistance of the central office. 
These projects are usually able to 
raise over $30,000. 

As well, the Canadian branch un- 
dertakes several other obligations to 
WUS. These include greeting foreign 
students to Canada, and helping them 
overcome any difficulties encountered 
during their stay, and collecting text- 
books, technical journals, medical sup- 
plies, and laboratory equipment for 
transportation overseas. This material 
aid lo students and faculty in need 
of assistance has earned the gratitude 
of thousands of persons. 

Another objective of WUS is in 
the field of International Education. 
By means of seminars, conferences, 
study' programs and scholarships 
WUS Is able to foster International 
understanding of mutual problems. 



Canadian WUS participates ac« 
lively in all these seminars and con- 
ferences, sending a selected group of 
Canadian students and professors to 
various countries each year. Students 
are also sent abroad for graduato 
training or voluntary work schemes. 

The third aim of WUS is to help 
expand the world's universities 
through research and conferences on 
problems of advanced education. 
Here, too, Canada has done much 
work in furthering this objective, by 
establishing several research scholar* 
ships and providing opportunities for 
foreign students to study in our coun* 
try. 

The hope of the future lies in edu- 
cated leadership throughout the 
world. The way to ensure a peacef>i 
future is to overcome the great 
stumbling blocks in the path of uni* 
versity education in the new natlont, 
poverty, ignorance, disease and des< 
pair. It is with this in mind that the 
basic belief of WUS - "there Is none 
'so poor that he has nothing to give, 
and none so rich that he has nothing 
to receive" — lakes on real meaning. 



CAN. UNIVERSITY SERVICE OVERSEAS 



Any organization dedicated to the 
ideals of International cooperation and 
understanding — providing it uses 
action instead of words — is worthy 
of being called great. The Canadian 
University Service Overseas (CUSO) is 
just such an organization. 

Founded by the Canadian univer- 
sities and several national organiza- 
tions in 1961, CUSO is an efficient 
agency which sends Canadian univer- 
sity gradua!:s to developing countries. 
As well as helping the citizens of a 
foreign country, the graduates are 
able to further their own education in 
the process. 

Indeed, one of the prime goals of 
CUSO is that its delegates spend two 
years; ."serving and learning" as vo- 
lunteers in conditions similar to those - 
of his counterparts in the developing 
nation. In keeping with this idea, the 
volunteers are sent, not as experts, 
but as junior personnel who serve on 
an equal basis with those whom they 
try to assist. 'The graduates are ex- 
pected to Integrate fully into their new 
surroundings. In this way it is hoped 
that CUSO will promote greater un- 
derstanding among the participants 
and thus serve as a gesture of inter- 
national goodwill and cooperation. 

This devotion to the development 
of understanding has gained wide- 
spread support. At present CUSO Is 
supported financially by universities 
and colleges across Canada, as well 
as eight national organizations. The 
Canadian government undertook the 
obligotion of transporting the volun- 
teers' to their destinations. It recently 
supplemented this with a.special grant 



of $500,000, indicating its wholeheart- 
ed support of CUSO and its ideals. 

Despite Its national financing, how- 
ever, CUSO depends primarily on lo- 
cal campus organizations for its oper- 
ation. These local CUSO committees 
have been established at each univer- 
sity 'and college in Canada and are 
usually composed of members from 
the faculties of the universities, the 
student bodies, and the member or- 
ganizations. 

The local campus committees ar- 
range for publicity, pre-selectlon orien- 
tation, and recruitment of suitably 
qualified personnel in their area. 
CUSO further depends on many Cana- 
dians for voluntary administrative 
work, maintaining only a small secre- 
tariat in Ottawa. 

CUSO deals directly with govern- 
ments and private agencies overseas 
and representatives of the Canadian 

government are kept informed of all 
programme developments. The re- 
questing agency in the host country 
Is always responsible for the final ac- 
ceptance of applicants and the con- 
firmation of positions. 

If the candidate is accepted by the 
agency, he is scheduled to undergo an 

orientation programme. 

In August and September, all vo- 
lunteers undertake an orientation pro- 
gramme In Canada which provides 
basic information about the language, 
history, economy, and culture of their 
particular country of assignment. Se- 
parate area studies programmes are 
held at Canadian universities for Asia, 
Africa, and Carribean volunteers. 



Volunteers assigned to teaching po- 
sitions undertake a longer teacher 
training programme;.^ln x>most cases 
CUSO also provides seine^ orientation 
for volunteers upon their arrival in the 
host country. 

Once in the country the volunteers 
put into action their years of school- 
ing and months of preparation. They 
begin the difficult task of creating a 
better tomorrow for a developing 
country. 



However the work definitely creates 
its own rewards.' 

"We are constantly confronted with 
new ways.of doing things, different 
reactions lo situations and an oni^sUal- 
way of coiiduct," stated one volunteer. 

"Sometimes If is interesting, some- 
times just frustrating, but it always 
compels you to look for the reasons 
behind people's, behaviour. And so wa 
grow." 




Tomorrow's leaders need help today 
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As is the cose with most everything 
In life, the financial problems associat- 
ed with higher educclion are of the ut- 
most importance. Money obviously must 
be found somewhere, and from the re- 
cent fee increase, it appears the pocket- 
books of the student and his family will 
hove to bear the burden. What imme- 
dioiciy follows is that families from Ihe 
lowcr-income groups will continue io 
be faced with great difficulties if they 
wish to educate their children. 

STATE EDUCATION 
NOT A NEW CONCEPT 

This .unequal state of affairs did not 
olwoys exist. There have been many 
civilizations which considered education 
to be a collective priority — important 
enough to be supported by public funds. 

In oncieni Greece, for example, even 
the children of slaves were able to re- 
ceive some education. Plato's Academy, 
allowed the poorest of children to en- 
ter. Even after the. Barbarian tribes hod 
destroyed -the great civilizations, poor 
children were able to receive Free Edu- 



cation through the various clerical or- 
ganizations. 

Later on, however, the Laissez-Faire 
doctrinei of the West brought about o 
theory which still pervades Ihe thinking 
of Administrators at McGill and other 
North American colleges, namely, that ' 
everyone should pay their own way. 

Today, ideas hove changed. In al- 
most all the nations In the world, from 

those in latin America, to the Soviet 
bloc, to France, education is accessible 
to everyone. Neither the individual nor 
his family must bear the overwhelming 
costs. 

Up until recently, however, the 
Anglo-American countries followed a 
different line of thought. Here, a situa- 
tion of social injustice was partly cured 
by 0 system of bursaries. The system 
has been so developed that in Great 
Britain, for example, a student can com- 
plete his entireVuniversiiy career with- 
out ever knowing what a "tuition-fee" 
really means. Even In the United States, 
there is o vast network of Slate Univer- 
sities which do not hove any fees. 



In Canada ? Well, we (along with 
Australia) are one of the last "bastions" 
of the Loissez-Faire theorists. 

Education, it must be remembered. 
Is of provincial concern, this being one 
of the basic characteristics of our Fe- 
deral system. 

QUEBEC LIBERALS 
INSTITUTE FREE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In Quebec, the liberal government 
under Toschereau introduced Free Edu- 
cation at the primary level on the 
grounds that this was the minimum com- 
pulsory attendance level and was thus 
of collective concern. 

The lesage government later ex- 
tended free tuition to Ihe high schools 
for Ihe same reasons. At the same time, 
Premier lesoge promised that Free Edu- 
cation at the university level would soon 
be instituted as, he felt, this would be 
of major importance to the complex in- 
dustrial slate. Temporarily, the most 
complete — and most expensive — sys- 
tem of student aid was established. As 
we are still functioning under this Stu- 



dent Aid Service, It might do to examine 
»It In detail. 

Since 1962, a "normative" system 
has been used to ensure that the over 

60,000 onnual applications can be pro- 
cessed rapidly and that the distribution 
will be on equitable one, with the most 
needy receiving old the first. ^ 

The I.B.M. Computer Is programmed 
with over 400 "norms" which distin- 
guish such factors as age, school level, 
personal living costs, tuition costs, and 
the like. Every individual case is punch- 
ed onto a cord, giving information re- 
lating to the total revenue and total 
expenses of the applicant. Once the* 
cards are processed, the answers are 
given according to individual needs. , 

In the present system, a student who 
lives in the same city as the university 
he attends can receive up to $500; non- 
resident students can gel up to $1000. 
Of these sums, one^pa'rt is In the form 
of a bursary, the remainder being a 
loan. 

A student mustjjoy back 40% of the 
value of his bursary and 100% of the 
loan, payments starting not later than 
two years after graduation, but spread 
out over a period of ten years. 






Free 



m CASE IN FA VOURt 

social justice 



People who favour Ihe institution of a 
system of Free Education have long argued 
that such 0 course of action would bring 
incolculoble social benefits to society. 

An educated, aware public has always 
l~^een considered a necessity in a democratic 
'~ stale. Citizens must understand the func- 
tions of their government. They must ap- 
preciate the problems which confront the 
state, and hence be able to judge the 



quality of their elected representatives. 

Moreover, they must always be on Ihe 
alert to defend their basic rights and free- 
doms, all of which are continually being 
Infringed upon. 

It hos long been realized that the only 
way we con hove such an alert, knowledg- 
abte public is through the extension of 
iducalion. This was the original reason 
why literacy tests were applied before a 
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Copy of a handbill, asking support for the Students' Executive Council 
(SEC), distributed just hours before a really began. Over 400 students 
attended. 



person could vole, for It was felt that the 
person who could not read could not truly 

understand the issues his vole would help 
decide. And so state education was extend- 
ed, first to the primary, and later to the 
secondory schools. 

Today, with the growing complexity 
of government, with the important and 
detailed economic factors that govern our 
daily lives, and with the sensitivity and 
Importance of our international relations, 
It is common knowledge that we require 
a for greater number of university-educat- 
ed citizens If we wish to retoln our way 
of life. The only way to ochleve this Is by 
extending free tuition to the university 
level. 

Psychologists hove often pointed out 
the important effect higher education has 
on the parents of the student. They benefit 
greatly from Ihe social prestige and the 
economic security derived from college- 
educated children. For this reason, the 
parents will often sacrifice many of their 
own pleasures solely lo enable their child- 
ren to go to university. 

And white this lost point may evoke 

imoges of complocent, middle-class par- 
ents "crowing" to oil the neighbours about 
"our children", social psychologists have 
demonstrated many times that such atti- 
tudes are of great Importance to the In- 
dividual ego, and thus to society. 

Finally, there is a reason for the institu- 
tion of Free Education which challenges 
ide very premises on which our system 
depends. 

living in a democrocy, we accept with- 
out question the notion of "equal oppor- 
tunity for all". We soy that no man should 
be discrimi noted against for reasons such 
as race, religion, or colour. 

This same argument con be extended 
to the question of Free Education. We 
know that education Is the key to advance- 
ment in our society, the key to Improving 
one's own lot. And yet if the access lo 
education is dependent upon the money 
one's father is eorning, surely students 
from lower Income-groups do not hove as 
equal an opportunity as "rich men's sons". 



econoi 

One of the most important 
factors in m o d • r n indus^it! 
countries is the maintenance anc 
Increase of the rate of economli 
growth. The wealth of our so- 
ciety depends upon a continua 
increase in output (i.e. tconomli 
growtli) as measured by thi 
Cross National Product. 

An aeceleratins growth-rati 
means that (obs are being createc 
at a faster rate — |obs that wll 
absorb the ever-increasing nuiii 
ber of people entering the laboui 
force. With more people working 
more money will be earned, 'Im! 
more money will bo spent, thui 
resulting in affluence for thi 
entire society. 

With more wage-earners earn 

ing more money, the governmcn 
will receive more In taxes whicF 
will result in greater expenditu 
res on social services, thus ben 
efitting the entire population. 

Recent research by Edwan 
Denison, an economist of inter 
national repute, hat shown the 
at least 43% of the eceneml 
growth of a country It directl; 
attributable to the country's levt 
of education. 

Our final conclusions are ob 
vious. There Is a direct relation 
ship between the rate of growU 
of the economy and the numbe 
of people attending university. 

By permitting the livel of edu 
cation to stagnate — at We an 
now doing in Quebec — we art 
Inviting economic stagnation. 

The Individual, It must bo ad 
mitted, benefits censlderabli 
from a university education, t 
has been ostlmtted that ilji 
average graduate earns fron 
$150,000 to $200,000 mora In hi 
lifetime than a person with i 
high-school or a publlc-Khoo 
education. However, the college 



If we suppose lhat ihe annual total 
budget of the Student Aid Service 
omounis to $20 million, but that the 
lotal grant mode by the computers 
amounts to $26 million, then the govern': 
meni will try to cut each student's grant 
b;^P certain determined amount. 

Each year, representatives of the 
iludents meet with government officials 
10 try lo prevent îhis from happening. 
The student leaders normally ask that 
the government prepare a sujjpiemen- 
lory budget lo cover the unforeseen 
f xpcnses. 

If some student is not satisfied with 
Ihe answer he . is given, he may re* 
o^ly to a special Revisions Conimittee 
which will study the case on its indivi- 
duo! merits to see if there is not some 
rxceptionol circumstances. Many special 
lituotions are thus treated. 

STUDENT AID 
INCRE/ SE BY 
$21 MILLION 

The total budget for next year Is a 
little over $26 million, a sizeoble sum 



when it is considered that student aid 
amounted to less than $5imillion be- 
fore 1960. I 

Other provincial govern! lents, how- 
ever, have not kept pace with Quebec. 
For this reason the Federal government 
was recently forced to institute o loon 
system of its own to help cut down the 
financial barriers to college careers. 

The NCCUC — National congress of 
Colleges ond Universities of Canada k- 
has shown some concern over wro 
should pay Ihe costs of higher educa- 
tion. It appointed the "Bladen Commri- 
sion" to inquire nto this matter, unfor- 
tunately, the Chairman of ihe commis- 
sion. Dean Bladen, is already known to 
personally favour the idea of the indi- 
vidual paying o substantial portion of 
the costs. 

More concern and interest is thus 
being paid to the last part of the "Pa- 
rent Commission Report" dealing with 
the finances of education and soon lo 
be made public. 

The only question that reoliy re- 
mains is "How long will it take us to 
reach the level of the other countries 
in the world?", for in this field, they 
are surely superior to us. 




micciBly 



griduile will then pay for Ihe 
^•tc-iupported costs of his cdu- 
cttion due lo the larger amount 
of taxes he has to pay through 
our progressive system of taxa- 
tion. ~ 

The observer will nott that the 
t4x-burden for a Free Education 
tyttcm will have to be borne by 
those members of the lower-In- 
come groups as well as Ihe up- 
per-Income citiiens. It might be 
•aid that Ihe taxes on lower in- 
'^*Vt* families are already too 
high, and lhat this added load 
will, not produce any worthwhile 
compensation. 

This brings up Ihe crux of the 
whole economic argument lor 
Free Education. Free Education 
WILL benefit all society; It WILL 
lead to the economic well-being 
of all members of all income- 
groups. The Increased product- 
ivity resulting from a Free Edu- 
cation system will more than off- 
set the increase in taxes lhat any 
citizen might have to shoulder. 



THE CASE 
AGAINST 

By no means is the case for Free Educa- 
tion an "open and shut" one. There ore cer* 
lain arguments against such a system and 
while, in the main, they may sound some- 
what old and worn, many people feel that 
they are nevertheless quite accurate. 

Opponents of Free Education claim that 
anything free immediately loses some value. 

For example, members of community youth 
groups are often asked to pay a very nominal 
membership fee — not to defray any ex- 
penses, but rather as a means to create some 
feeling of "belonging". 

Once a person senses that he "belongs" 
— that he has a stoke in the future of the 
club — a new notion of responsibility will 
pervade ail his activities with the. group. 

This argument can easily be extended lo 
higher education. If a student is paying for 
a port of his education, if he is personally 
foregoing some pleasurable activity so thot 
he can cover his tuition costs, opponents of 
Free Education claim that this student will 
maintain a far more responsible allifiide 
towards his studies. 

To abolish fees would mean that higher 
education would enter the "social-service" 
realm where people only lake, bul never 
give. 



FREE EDUCATION 
pro 



con 



1. Education is ,a right, not a 
privilege. 

2. Security and social prestige of 
parents. 

3. An educated citizen is a better 
citizen. 

4. The counlr/* economy benefits 
far more' than Ihe student does 
from his education. 

5. Our economy requires more 
than ever a greater number of 
competent thinkers. 



1. Anything free loses some psy* 
chological value. 

2. The person who benefits should 
pay most. 

3. Universities lose their autonomy 
as government pays more of 
Ihe bills. 

4. Our economy can't afford to 
send everyone lo university. 
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The "Fredze the Fees" campaign 
at McGtll L now taking shape. 
After leading an ofricial mass pro- 
test, staging an overwhelming sit- 
in, and meeting University officials, 
student leaders held an Emergency 
meeting of the Students' Executive 
Council to decide on the next sta- 
ges of action. 

They decided on the definite ob- 
jective of all their actions: "sym- 
pathetic to the financial needs of 
the University, fully understanding 
the expenses of a growing institu- 
tion, and cognizant of the competi- 
tion for outstanding professorial 
staff, McGill students cannot ac- 
cept any raise in fees." 

The objective fully defined, sfu-> 
dent leaders decided on the follow- 
ing course of action : 

(1) To participate on a joint 
committee with representatives of 
the Administration and the Faculty 
in an attempt to find other sources 
of income for the University, thus 
solving the financial problems. 

(2) To create a special commit- 
tee, responsible to the Students' 
Executive Council, which will co- 



ordinate the over-all campaign; 

(3) To request all students to 
pay their tuition fees in two instal- 
lments, when the school year jbe- 
gins, IF during the summer, it ap- 
pears the University will not call 
off the fee raise. 

By paying in two installments, 
any negotiations which will take 
place after September will hove 
meaning, as the University must 
still collect the second payment. 

(4) To seek any support which 
may be needed from the student 
body, and from the public-at-large. 

Moss actions which could be 
taken have not been decided upon 
as yet. This will depend upon the 
time and the circumstances. Howe- 
ever, one thing is certain. No mass 
actions will take place unless all 
peaceful negotiations have failed. 

Such protests may take the form 
of petitions, marches, sit-ins, boy- 
cotts, or in the extreme, a strike 
and an outright refusal to pay. 
Any actions that will be under- 
taken will be done only after stu- 
dent leaders have determined the 
actual feelings of the student-body. 



The student who pays some part of his 
total university expenditures will, il is felt, 
be a "belter man" because of the satisfaction 
he receives from Ihe financial contribution he 
has made. He will be able to go out to the 
world of business, industry, or leaching 
with the knowledge that he has personally 
contributed to his own well-being. 

Opponents of Free Education argue fur- 
ther that it is the student who will event- 
ually benefit the most from his own educa- 
tion. They point to the high salaries com- 
manded by graduates, comparing these to 
the considerably lower wages earned by non- 
grads. For this reason, it Is said. College 
students must pay at least a small pari of 
their educational costs. 

It is in connection with the superior posi- 
tion of University graduates vis-à-vis non- 
graduates thai those against Free Education 
base their third point : that It would be im- 
possible lo ask taxpayers from lower income 
brackets to assist some student who will 
eventually earn considerably more than the 
citizen who made his education possible. 

For example, we 'cannot ask the person 
earning $5,200 a year to help pay for the 
education of a student who will be earning 
$15,000 a year. In fact, why should the tax- 
payer contribute anything at all ? He's not 
going to go to college, so what will he gain 
by paying for someone else's education ? 

Perhaps Ihe most potent argument oppo- 
sitionists cite against Free Education -Is the 
threat to academic freedom. These people 
point to Ihe "inevitable" focl-of-life that when 
one government, or one person,' controls Ihe 
finances of on institution, that institution must 
fall under Ihe conlrpl. of Ihe money-provider. 

What will result will be a system whereby 
the stole controls the curriculum, the ideas 
expressed, and ihe courses taught — in short, 
the very life of the university. 

Finally, some persons claim ihol llie econ- 
omy just could not support the overwhelming 
costs of the entire system of higher educa- 
tion. The government is already "up to its 
ears" in other social welfare matters; it could 



nol be expected lo enter the educational field 
to any greater extent than it is now. 

This is not to soy thot persons whû '^^ÎÉHH 
Free Education ore completely oblivibus^^ 
the needs of the students. As an olternate lo 
free higher educolion these persons suggest 
an increase in the value and total number of 
scholarships and bursaries which should be 
made available to students. Some also sug- 
gest Ihe Instilullon of interest-free loans which 
will be repayable offer graduation. 

Such o program of loans and bursaries, 
they say, will be much more feasible, yet will 
still ensure that no copoble student will be 
forced lo neglect his education due lo finan- 
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Bilingualism 

is a forked tongue 

A great deal of attention has been paid 
recently to the question of language in this 
Province. On^ the one hand, many French- 
Canadians, particularly students, are de- 
manding that Quebec should be officially 
unilingual. On the other hand, most English- 
speaking Quebecers are stoutly maintaining 
that they have as good a right as anyone to 
continue to speak their language. 

To a certain extent at least, both groups 
are quite right. 

The French-speaking citizen of this Pro- 
vince inquires why it is that Canada's 'bicuU 
turol character' is only evident in Quebec.' 
Even Ottav/a does not see fit to use bilingual 
traffic signs for the benefit of the odd 
French-speaking tourist from Quebec. Nor is 
it relative to the size of the minority: a full 
45% of the population of Nev/ Brunswick is 
French-speaking, yet that .Province remains 



unilingual. Further, the fact that a person 
having French as his mother tongue must 
nevertheless learn English in order to work 
results, we ore told, in a kind of cultural 
alienation. Of course a knowledge of English 
will be indispensable to those having con- 
tacts outside the Province or at the manage- 
ment level; but at the lowest levels a know- 
ledge of English is too often necessary sim- 
ply because that is the only language of the 
foreman, or because plans or orders are 
drafted only in English. For an educated per- 
son, a second or third language is no bur- 
den; it is a delight (albeit one which few 
Erjglish Canadians care to experience). But 
for a worker to be forced to learn a second 
language in order to get a job is unjust, and 
should be unneices'sary. French becomes rele- 
gated to the position of an 'after-dark' lan- 
guage; it loses its vitality and becomes cor- 
rupted. 

The answer we are told, is not to try to 
effect a biculturalism which would be as 
unworkable as it would be superficial. There 
is no' reason for Canadians in Saskatchewan 



to know French; there is a reason for Can- 
adians in Montreal or the Eastern Townships^ 
to know it. By taking steps to make Quebec 
a truly -French province, the language and 
culture would be protected; workërs would 
be able to use their own language, and with 
pride, as they do presently at Hydro-Québec. 
The influence of radio and T.V. would re- 
main of course, but choice rather than ne- 
cessity is involved in tuning in to an English 
program. At least a French-speaking cus- 
tomer could expect to be served in his own 
language in the large department stores or 
restaurants downtown. An incidental effecf 
of this would be the elimination of a major 
source of separatist feeling. 

What of English-speaking Quebecers? 
They will quite simply, like minorities' 
throughout the world, hove to learn the lan- 
guage of the community in which they live. 
Their mother tongue will remain English, 
their children will still be educated in En- 
glish (a right French Canadians in Manitoba 
ore denied), they will continue largely to 
work and play in English. But at the same 
time it will be a matter of practical necessity 
for them to learn French. 

In short, English Canadians will continue 
to speak their own language, but as a con- 
sequence of the predominantly French char- 
acter of their surroundings, they wilt soon 
acquire a knowledge of that language as 
well. A major source of irritation will be re- 
moved, and relations between the two lan- 
guage groups could be expected to improve 
radically because a solid foundation of 
equality would have been instituted. 




We, too. 

It has become a commonplace that the 
so-called "passive gè?neratiorî"-' has- given 
way to a new gQn^|i^ioh of student?, vitally 
interested'- and iicoricérnèd v/ith Hheir" sur- 
roundings seekipg^DOt si(i)ply' to 'under^tflHd' 
but also, where neçessd^y, to changé'; Uni- ■ 
versity students, 'and this can oh ly be a . 
healthy''development,''cire^««ub{ectihg -tHdir' ' 
values and'llie accepted values of their'^b- .'' 

ciety to a critical exami^nalion. " ' . , •• . . .. — 

Berkeley has Êecome <rsymbol of protesti?^ '■jîV'""^-'»®^"^^^ 

in"â society .wljich 5^alues^gjp^t|i arid-th<j;; '"-^ 

terial powef/aJBove alP^e|[sej'"and AvMch^ 
not compreHenâ.;Kwhy. reBtejIibn ,qntf 
_^vteht>çah.flourish*aifn!dst plerxty arid opportu- 
nity. For it was at .Berkeley/.^^ast fall, that 
the students toob^a standliir;^)(puf of -the, 
principles of a liberal eiâf^atip 
place>xléstf6yéd;sôme iH^^ about con- Â-n^^g^pL 



overcome 



is over-used, testifies to what is termed the 
"idealism" of young people, their need to 
leave an over-comfortable society in order 
fo^help those who" are' less fortunate than 
theniiselves. 

At McGlll; too, ~cf VadicaK'transformation 
has taken place. The student body demons- 
tratèd outside the American Consulate to 
Indicate their concern and involvement as 
human *. beings;-wjth tl)^'-^ proceedings then 
içtking 'place at Selma. It'was not expected 
jhât suèh a demonstration would materially 
chang[e^Presidehy^^ 
< hoped ^livar'su^g^embnstra^ re- 
','^ult in a persoAal^prise de position", a mo- 
f^ral »se|f-conscioUshes$; '(Jn . the part of each' 
* f-iJndivlclual taking part. 



tempoi'ary'"*educati6n and "disclosed' the, 
depths of the qntogonisrri bétVvreçn a genfifa- 
tion which h<» oil 'but contractée! out ôf the, 
affluent society, and the perfe_ct..expression 
of that society, • the • large-scale university 
which transmutes knowledge, energy, and 
money into technojogical miracles — the 
perfect artifact for multiplying change so as. 
to^ drown out purpose. 

Berkeley may have been the most dra- 
matic but it was not the only sign of change. 
The Peace Corps itself, though the example 



^s>«-^..^en carpe t|}e .jssue of the .fee increase 
^KcGlII.^Ônce-à^^^ at- 
tained a rare degree of 'icohesivéhèss,' ",of 
uriderstqnding and acceptance of their uni- 
que responsibility as 'students. The fee in- 
crease was nie.t with expressions of concern; 
^^the j^^ increase, of fees' 

f(ô5;iM^l|^^^e^^ costs^pf higher 

edijcdtion.- The fundqmental issue at stoke 
was the leyel of accessibility to the benefits 
of a university educationi In other words, 
was financial ability to be the major crite- 
rion in determining who was to be able to 



continue his education ? The position of Mc- 
Gill students is not merely that fees should 
be "freezed" at their present level, an es- 
.sentially selfish gesture indicating general 
satisfaction with the status quo and a desire 
to avoid financial inconvenience t their po- 
sition is that the present level of 7% of Que- 
bec's youth (compared to 45% in the U.S.) 
which, is receiving. Q university education is 
totally inadequate^ that capable students 
who are deterred from continuing their edu- 
cation because of the cost represent a squan- 
dering of human potential, that the benefits 
of university should be equally available to 
all regardless of financial considerations. In 
other words, a short-term solution might be 
retaining the tuition' fees ~at their present le« 
vel, but a a rotôl re-evaluation of the role 
of education is necessary along with accep- 
tance of the fact that it Is increasingly less 
possible for most students to bear the cost 
of their education. h i.'jiOi 



McGill students are not seeking to ease 
the burden on themselves; they are seeking 
thé extension of the benefits they are re- 
,; celYipa . from, their education to all young 
; people Svho are capable of profiting from it. 
In this;' McGill students are demonstrating 
their solidarity with other students of Que- 
bec, and they are indicating that they too 
are actively fighting for the redress of social 
injustice. 



1 
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Formerly, students' associations were preoccupied 
by internal affairs : good organization of dances, sports, 
carnivals, debates, and so on. They gradually evolved 
themselves through their newspapers and congresses to 
discussions on educational and social problems. People 
were concerned about these problems, but discussion 
was confined to specific interest groups and student 
government took no port. 



Then, improvement in eom- 
muniealions brought more con- 
tacts between councils from 
across the province, the coun- 
try and the world, the»e ex- 
changes leading to the forma- 
tion of student federations. 
Student governments began to 
concern themselves with tech- 
niques of management, admi- 
nistration, working conditions 
and educational problems. 

However, t h e Canadian- 
campuses were not a part of 
this world-wide movement: the 
political involvement of stu- 
dents associations. Some Cana- 
dians did became involved In 
rare instances — exceptions tO| 
the general rule. j 

The French - Canadian stu- 
dent associations, however, be- 
gan to develop more along the 



Separate 
French Canadian 
Development 



world-wide lines, being In- 
fluenced by three factori: 

1. They were concerned 
with building up complete 
autonomy of their students' 
councils — a complete-apoliti- 
cal separation from tjke uni- 
versity and college luthori- 
ties. This never presumed op- 
position to these au|horities, 
but 'rather more eff ident and 



workable relationships based 
on genuine negotiations. 

2. They wanted to bring 
about major changes in the 
political and social structure 
of Quebec. Agentf . of this 
transformation, they were 
also sub{ects of it iund new 
theories were conceived, a 
new dynamism was born — 

' a kind of new frontier, a 
world to build. For certain 
students, then, French nation- 
alism added .another dimen- 
sion. 

3. They were influenced by 
student action everywhere in 
the world. They noticed that 
students played a very im- 
portant role in the social life 
and the politics of almost all 
countries and that they, the 
French-Canadians, were, do- 
ing so little to help their own 
country. 

The reorganization of 'their 
students' societies assured in- 
ternal democracy on one hand, 
and more executive flexibility 
on the other. 

They \ gave themselves a 
charter of rights and duties 
stating precisely their status 
within the community. Their 
objectives evolved around two 
axes: service to the members 
and service to the nation. 

Organization into* political 
bodies gave them responsibili- 
ty to manage student activities, 



to give certain services to the 
members, and to represent 
their student bodies: they in- 
volved themselves in matters 
of education, in public affairs, 
urban renewal, war on pover- 
ty, health problems, rurol pro- 
blems and so on. 

The McGill Students' Society 
is following a unique path, but 
achieving the same effect. A 
search for autonomy was not 
necessary- as complete autono- 
my in student affairs had 



Effects of 

Quebec 

Revolution 



existed for many years at 
McGill. 

As well, there was not the; 
same enthusiasm about the' 
Quebec quiet revolution, but 
still great changes have taken 
place. McGill students ore 
gaining more and more in- 
terest in the building of the 
new Quebec. No question of 
the nationalistic dimension a- 
rose. 

It is mainly through the 
desire to improve the tech- 
niques of student government, 
through a basic educational 
concern, through influence of 
student action all over the 
world. (McGill has jnany fore- 
ign students), that the nature 
of student action at McGill has 
greatly changed and is now 
approaching the point of con- 
tinuoun working agreement 
with the French Student associ- 
ations. An agreement on this 
line will probably^ be formal- 
ized next year. 



It docs not mean that McGill 
v/lll always agree politically 
with her French counterparts, 
but she will not disagree with 
thorn to a greater extent than 
the French or the English might 
disagree amongst themselves. 

This great change has been 
marked very recently at McGill 
by the new constitution of the 
Students' Society, the profes- 
-sionalization of student gov- 
ernment affairs, the rise of the 
Education Committee from obs- 
curity to the very hub of stu- 
dent activity, and the "Freeze 
the Fees'f^ campaign. 

Student syndicalism is a new 
concept here. It is much more 
an attitude, an approach, a 
line of thought than an articul- 
ate organization, although the 
French associations have called 
•f their structures a "syndicat étu- 
diant". The concept is young 
and has to be nurtured and 
developed. Great strides will 
be made during the coming 
years. 

Actually, no one can put 
their finger on the true mean- 
ing of student syndicalism, it 
is something in process of de- 
velopment and stalemenis to 
the contrary would be pre- 
sumptuous, is student syndical- 
ism the way of the future? No 
one can really say. Only one 
thing is sure: it will have to 
adapt itself to the Quebec 
context. 

As it is now, student syn- 
dicalism evolves around the 
definition of the student as a 
young intellectual worker — 
young by' age, intellectual by 
the nature of his work. The 
big breakthrough here is the 
concept of worker. This ex- 



plains why 'the French students 
associations refer to them- 
selves as "syndicats", "workers' 
unions". 

The main point behind the 
concept of worker is that the 
student no longer considers 
himself as existing on the out- 
skirts of the community — sif- 
ting In an ivory tower of 
knowledge — planning to re- 
turn one day. He considers 
himself to be someone who is 
playing his port by study and 
research and who should par- 
ticipate In all community af- 
fairs through his association. 
The student is now a produc- 
tive worker — the philosophy 
of education has changed. 

McGill students have yet to 
classify themselves as "young 
intellectual, workers", although 
a substantial segment of the 

campus population has already 
started towards this notion. 




For the individual student, 
the recent changes cause him 
to call for more profcsslonal- 
izotion of student affairs in 
order to avoid waste of money, 
energy and time. More time 
will be available for the educ- 
ational aspect. If heNdcfijies 
himself as a young intell^^V- V 
worker, he will cease to rë'garo* 
himself as a useless cifiien 
put into retreat, and he will 
involve himself much more in 
the process of his own educ- 
ation iind in the affairs of his 
association anci community. 



t 




iStudent Syndicalisim is a philosophy of~actioiirStudents wishing to take part and play a useful role in society. They express their 
leurrent social and political events and, If the need ofises, they wjll put dovvn their books arid "go into the streets" to bring their 
(e attention of the public. 
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The tragedy of Selma, Ala- 
, bama, hot sparked protest 
. marches and démonstrations 
; by various groups in all parts 
of the free .world. 

- ' -At ' McGill, too/ students 
'. were shocked and later dîs> 
• gusled by the actions oF Iho 
Southern Scgregalionisls. On 
the campus, the' latest reports 
of whot was occurring were 
relayed by word*of-mouth, 
while the moral implications 
of the events became ihe sub- 
ject of classroom discussions 
led by various professors. 

As opinion swelled, it be- 
came obvious that students as 
a group wished to express 
themselves to the represent- 
atives of Ihe American govern- 
ment. 

Finally, on Tuesday, March 
16, fifteen-hundred placard- 
bearing students, bd by somb- 
rc-foced President Saeed Mir- 
zo, marched to the United 
States Consulate on McGregor 
Street to urge ihe American 
President to action. 

Prior to the march the stu- 
dents go'hercd on Ihe lower 
Campus to hear addresses by 
"'"•^'-'edi^nt leaders and . Lafayette 
"burfiey, a member of the fia- 
tionol Executive of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC).. 



Surney expressed his grat- 
itude for the action being 
token by McGill students, say<. 
ing that the march would add 
to the morale . of those de- 
monstrating and dying in Sel- 
ma. Ho remarked that although 
the Negroes were given equal 
rights by seven different Con- 
gressional Bills since 1865, 
Ihoy still were not free. 

The Students' Society, in 
conjunction with various cam- 
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pus organizations, also placed 
an open letter to President 
Johnson in ific Montreal Star. 
The letter voiced its disapprov- 
al of the lack of action which, 
until that time, hod marked 
the attitude of Ihe United 
Slates Government towards 
the Selma situation. 

Once at Ihe Consulate, the 
marchers waited peacefully in 
the street, singing "We shall 
overcome" and other freedom 
songs, while President Mirza 
and President-elect Sharon 
Sholzberg met with Consul- 
General Richard Havykins Jr. 
and presented hiin with a copy 
•of the letter which appear- 



ed in the Star. The Consul- 
General immediately forward- 
ed Ihe letter to Ihe President 
in Washington. 

A special issue of the McGill 
Daily, whi'ch had already 
ceased publication at Ihe time 
of the Selma crisis, was issued 
on Ihe morning of Ihe demon- 
stration. . - 

The announcement in the 
paper read in part, "President 
Johnson has been slow lo use 
Ihe powers vested in him by 
Iho Constitution, specifically 
those powers which were used 
by President Kennedy on three 
occasions in Ihe post when Ihe 
rights of Americans have been 
endangered by racism." 

It also quoted President 
Johnson's victory speech in 
which he stated that "our pur- 
pose must bSTT\bind up our 
wounds, to heal our history, 
and lo make this - notion 
whole." 

Then, one week after the 
McGill dcinonstralion, over two 
thousand students attended a 
similar rally organized by 
l'Union Générale des Etudiants 
du Québec (UGEQ). Although 
McGill is not a member of 
UGEQ, many McGill students ' 
were present at Ihe rally. 

The demonstration was plan- 
ned to coincide' with the en- 
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trance Into Montgomery of Ihe 
massive Civil Rights march 
from Selma led by Ihe Reve- 
rend Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. 

Four columns of marchers 
from the University of Mont- 
real, Ihe Classical Colleges, 
Technical Schools, and McGill 
converged on the • intersection 
of McGregor and ' Cole des 
Neiges Avenues, right near Ihe 
American Consulate. 

The marchers were then 
addressed iiy James Foreman, 
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Executive-Secretary of -SNCC 
and by Richard'^ Guoy, Vice- 
President for Ekiernal Affairs 
of UGEQ. Foreman was des- 
patched lo Montreal by Dr. 
King especially for the occa- 
sion. 

Speaking in French, Fore- 
man sold, "The rights of men 
are inalienable.. No man on 
earth . it^ really ' free while 



others are fighting for their 
rights. We are not only fight- 
ing for Ihe freedom of the 
American Negro. We are fight- 
ing for all those, black or 
white, who are suffering from 
discrimination. 

"Canada and Quebec have 
played an important role in 
Ihe struggle of the Negro. 
They served as places of re- 
fuge for countless black people 
during the slavery period. To- 
day, one hundred years after 
its abolition, slavery has o 
more subtle form, but it still 
exists." 

While Foreman was speak- 
ing, UGEG President Jacques 
Oesjordin* presented the Con* 

ful-Generaj with a . letter for 
resident Johnson, along the 
lines of that sent to the Presi- 
dent by McGill a week earlier. 

The marchers gave Fore- 
man a tremendous ovation, 
then, sitting down on the 
street, they faced the Consul- 
ate in silence for forty-five , 
minutes. During the demon- 
stration, s I u d e n I f collected 
$350 which was turned over 
to SNCC. 
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